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volume of M. Granier de Cassagnac, narrating what
occurred in each case, has not met with general
approbation: a little more consideration for men
woke up in the dead of the night to be thrown
into prison, would have better become that injudi-
cious writer.

M. de Morny, after playing at whist at the Jockey
Club with Colonel Feray and Count Dara, went to
the hotel of the Minister of the Interior at five in
the morning, and found the actual possessor of the
office enjoying a peaceful slumber, from which he
was speedily awakened to find himself superseded.
The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved; some of
the members in vain  attempted  to assemble  and
form a house,  but they  were   removed   and  im-
prisoned for the day in the barracks on the Quai
d'Orsay,  whilst   others were   distributed   amongst
the neighbouring forts.    Cromwell, when he drove
the members out of the House of Commons, and
the first Napoleon, when he boldly turned the re-
presentatives of the people out of their chamber at
St. Cloud, could not have acted with more energy
and decision than was shown on this occasion; and
apparently under the sanction of the law, for the
ministers had their  instructions   direct  from  the
President of the Republic, who,  as the executive
power, was invested with the  authority of arrest
and imprisonment.     All the different employes of
Government, therefore,  whether  civil  or  military,
carried out the commands they received without a
moment's hesitation, coming as they did from the
quarter which they were accustomed to regard as
being responsible  for what they did.     In  short,
everything worked well, and the Government was
